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SINCE  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  Marshal  Stalin 
and  President  Roosevelt  concluded  their  historic 
Crimean  meeting  in  full  agreement  about  prose¬ 
cuting  the  final  military  campaign  against  Ger¬ 
many,  attention  naturally  turns  to  the  broader 
political  questions  with  which  the  conference  dealt. 
The  decisions  embodied  in  the  Yalta  Declaration 
augur  w'ell  for  the  future  of  Allied  unity  and  post¬ 
war  collaboration  of  the  great  powers,  not  only  in 
Europe  but  on  the  wider  world  stage.  For,  in  es¬ 
sence,  each  of  the  Big  Three  has  found  it  possible 
through  compromise  to  forge  greater  agreement 
on  several  specific  European  issues  which  were  in 
a  state  of  deadlock  before  the  Crimean  meeting. 

In  implementing  the  Yalta  Declaration,  how¬ 
ever,  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United  States  may  be 
expected  to  protect  their  interests  by  the  most 
vigorous  diplomacy — none  more  surely  than  Great 
Britain.  In  the  case  of  each  nation  the  decisions 
taken  at  the  conference  will  be  found  to  relate 
closely  to  recent  diplomatic  aims  pursued  by  the 
great  powers.  It  seems  appropriate,  at  this  time,  to 
review  Britain’s  foreign  policy,  which  has  drawn 
much  criticism,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  While  it 
is  hardly  a  novel  situation  to  find  Britain’s  foreign 
policy  under  fire,  the  intensity  of  the  charges  also 
warrants  a  survey  of  its  current  objectives.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  for  Americans,  who  have  severely  criticized 
recent  British  diplomacy,  to  gauge  correctly  the 
new  problems  Britain  faces  if  we  are  to  shape  our 
own  policy  intelligently.  Both  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  Britain  have  been  fundamentally 
altered  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  most  observ¬ 
ers  agree  that  its  future  course  in  world  affairs 
may  be  determined  largely  by  the  action  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  take  abroad. 

DIPLOMACY— OLD  OR  NEW.? 

Following  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe  in 
June  1944,  British  policy  assumed  a  positive  charac¬ 
ter.  For  after  that  event  the  European  continent 
was  reopened  to  the  play  of  various  political  and 


economic  forces  to  which  Britain,  like  the  other 
great  powers,  reacted  immediately.  In  contrast  to 
the  cautious  moves  in  foreign  affairs  which  char¬ 
acterized  British  policy  earlier  in  the  war,  a  new 
urgency  in  British  action  abroad  has  appeared, 
which  springs  from  the  experiences  of  the  war 
itself  and  is  officially  justified  by  Britain’s  desire 
for  security.*  Five  years  of  exhaustive  warfare  have 
rid  the  nation  of  a  sense  of  insular  safety  and  a  be¬ 
lief  in  its  preeminence  as  the  first  world  economic 
power.  Early  German  attempts  to  invade  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles,  Japan’s  success  in  conquering  the  im¬ 
perial  bastions  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  more  recent 
destruction  wrought  by  robot  bombs  have  all 
contributed  to  the  realization  that  the  nation’s 
first  need — security — must  be  met  at  all  costs. 

In  the  economic  realm  especially,  the  war  has 
revealed  that  Britain,  long  the  world’s  greatest 
financial  power,  has  had  to  liquidate  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  its  foreign  investments,  and  its  status 
as  a  trading  nation  has  also  been  materially  altered. 
In  prosecuting  the  war  its  vital  export  trade  has 
been  reduced  about  70  per  cent,  and  most  Brit¬ 
ishers  are  fearful  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
will  beset  the  nation  in  reviving  that  trade  along 
any  but  the  most  unorthodox  lines.  In  an  effort 
to  maintain  its  status  as  a  great  power  and  one 
equal  in  economic  strength  to  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  Britain  must  henceforth  husband  its 
resources  carefully.  It  must  also  look  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  imperial  position  and  hope  to  find 
other  means,  as  well,  to  compete  effectively  in 
world  economic  life — particularly  with  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  realm  of  future  British  policy 
will  there  be  as  sharp  a  contrast  to  past  action  as 
in  economic  affairs.  The  new  economic  condi¬ 
tions  Britain  faces  are  so  important  to  its  foreign 
policy  that  they  are  discussed  more  fully  below. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some  commen¬ 
tators  have  contrasted  Britain’s  present  policy  with 

I.  For  Britain's  general  war  aims  and  early  post-war  plans,  i« 
H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  "As  Britain  Sees  the  Post-War  World," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  October  15,  1942. 
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that  which  it  followed  generally  in  foreign  affairs 
in  the  interwar  years.  Only  a  full  historical  review 
would  suffice  to  reveal  the  validity  of  such  a  con¬ 
trast,^  but  much  recent  American  criticism  has 
been  based  on  this  contention.  Britain  has  been  re¬ 
proached  for  its  insistence  on  retaining  all  imperial 
connections,  its  dependence  on  spheres  of  influence, 
and  the  revival  of  power  politics. 

These  practices  are  associated  in  the  minds  of 
iTiOst  Americans  with  pre-World  War  I  European 
prfttics,  and  it  is  often  charged  that  Britain  is  re¬ 
verting  to  them.  It  is  thought  that  in  doing  so  the 
nation  is  abandoning  hopes  it  professed  before 
the  war  that  Europe  might  find  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  through  a  general  European  settlement.  This 
contention,  however,  would  appear  to  be  based  on 
an  artificial  view  of  British  foreign  policy  in  the  in¬ 
terwar  years.  There  is  more  evidence  to  suggest  that 
Britain  may  be  abandoning  its  historic  balance- 
of-power  policy  with  respect  to  Europe,  rather 
than  its  immediate  pre-war  aims,  which  were  never 
clearly  defined. 

Following  World  War  I  Britain  hoped  for  paci¬ 
fication  of  the  European  continent  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  These  objectives 
were  to  be  attained  by  a  general  settlement,  reached 
either  through  the  League  of  Nations  or  through 

I  joint  agreements  such  as  the  Locarno  Pacts  of 
1925.^  But  Britain’s  specific  interests  in  eastern 
or  western  Europe  were  at  no  time  irrevocably  re¬ 
nounced.  Although  the  treaties  guaranteeing  the 
integrity  of  Poland  and  Greece  were  signed  only 
on  the  eve  of  the  present  war,  British  statesmen 
between  1919  and  1939  did  not  disclaim  all  inter¬ 
est  in  eastern  Europe.^  In  western  Europe  the 
i  British  public  generally  came  to  recognize  the 
inherent  truth  of  Prime  Minister  Baldwin’s  state- 
f  ment  that  the  nation’s  frontier  lay  on  the  Rhine. 
I  This  was  a  belated  recognition  of  the  real  aims 

!i.  For  a  survey  of  British  foreign  policy  before  the  war,  see 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Political  and  Strategic 
Interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1939);  Arnold  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France  Between  Two 
Wars  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1940);  and  W.  N.  Medli- 
1  cott,  British  Foreign  Policy  Since  Versailles  (London,  Methuen 
I  h  Co.,  Ltd.,  1940). 

I  3.  These  pacts,  guaranteeing  the  Franco-German  and  Belgo- 
f  German  frontiers,  also  included  pacts  of  mutual  assistance  be- 
tween  France  and  Poland  and  France  and  Czechoslovakia. 
I  Although  Germany  did  not  specifically  bind  itself  to  refrain 
r  from  aggression  in  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  these  pacts 
t  did  give  the  European  powers  a  sense  of  security  for  some 
Ij  years  in  what  became  known  as  the  "spirit  of  Locarno.” 

?  4-  "The  tendency  was  to  minimize  Britain’s  interest  [in  east- 

y  ern  Europe]  but  not  to  deny  it  entirely.  This  was  done  by  the 
use  of  negative  terms.  The  British  repeatedly  stated,  ‘We  cannot, 
even  if  we  would,  disinterest  ourselves  in  the  course  of  events 
there,  any  more  than  we  can  disinterest  ourselves  in  the  course 
of  events  anywhere  else  on  the  earth's  surface  as  conditions  are 
'  t^ay.’  ’’  Anthony  Eden,  quoted  in  Wolfers,  Britain  and  France 
j  Between  Two  Wars,  cited,  p.  266. 
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and  growing  power  of  Nazi  Germany.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  era  of  appeasement  when  fear  of  war — 
now  revealed  in  all  its  horror — largely  nullified 
both  government  action  and  public  opinion. 

Historically,  Britain  had  depended  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-power  concept  as  its  guiding  principle  in 
Europe,  and  had  sought  to  prevent  any  single  na¬ 
tion  from  dominating  the  continent.  But  after 
World  War  I  the  threat  of  Germany’s  reemerg¬ 
ence  was  recognized  only  at  the  last  hour.  At  no 
time  was  there  full  understanding  in  Britain  of  the 
influence  Russia  was  destined  to  play  in  European 
affairs,  however  greatly  the  rise  of  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  figured  in  an  unconscious  way 
in  British  policy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  confusion  has  resulted  in  comparing  Britain’s 
present  action  in  Europe  with  that  before  1939. 
For  there  was  a  lack  of  reality  with  respect  both 
to  Germany  and  Russia  in  British  pre-war  diplom¬ 
acy  amounting  to  a  serious  hiatus. 

Today,  however,  Britain  is  fully  cognizant  of 
Russia’s  power  in  eastern  Europe,  and  this  fact 
alone  gives  a  new  turn  to  British  policy.  It  is  by 
accommodating  Russian  influence  in  Europe  that 
Britain  appears  to  be  abandoning  its  older  con¬ 
cept  of  the  balance  of  power  with  respect  to  the 
continent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  contrast  to  the 
policy  pursued  in  the  interwar  period,  there  is  now 
less  reluctance  to  make  known  clearly  and  definite¬ 
ly  what  the  nation’s  European  commitments  are 
to  be.  Realizing  that  a  new  power  alignment  is 
shaping  up  in  Europe  through  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  nations,  Britain  is  intent  on  insuring  its  se¬ 
curity  by  the  most  realistic  methods. 

Britain  has  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  is  known  to  favor 
the  closest  association  with  the  United  States.’ 
While  a  direct  alliance  does  not  appear  politi¬ 
cally  feasible  from  the  American  point  of  view,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  British  opinion  has  received 
with  great  sympathy  Senator  Vandenberg’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  three-power  binding  alliance  directed 
against  German  and  Japanese  military  reemerg¬ 
ence.  But  if,  in  favoring  such  definite  commit¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  said  that  Britain  now  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of 
balancing  power  in  Europe,  the  same  does  not 
hold  true  in  the  Far  East.  While  recognizing  that 
the  war  has  revealed  British  dependence  on 
United  States  power  in  this  area,  Britain  may  be 
expected  to  pursue  the  balance-of-power  concept  in 
Asia  with  respect  both  to  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  eventual  power  alignment  in  the 
Pacific  area  is  not  as  apparent  as  it  is  in  Europe, 

5.  Sec  Mr.  Churchill’s  Harvard  address  of  September  6,  1943. 
New  York.  Times,  September  7,  1943. 
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especially  since  the  degree  of  influence  which  the 
Soviet  Union  intends  to  exert  in  Asia  is  far  from 
clear  at  this  time.  In  the  Near  East,  Britain  is  also 
faced  with  the  fact  that  American  and  Russian 
power  will  inevitably  extend  into  what  has  been 
heretofore  a  sphere  of  special  British  interest. 

Like  the  other  Western  powers,  Britain  will 
never  regain  in  the  Far  East  the  influence  it 
wielded  before  the  war.  British  interests  there  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  impact  of  Japanese  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  the  final  repercussions  of  the  fall  of 
Singapore — one  of  the  most  decisive  events  of  the 
war — have  not  yet  been  reckoned.  In  both  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  where  future  policy  turns 
largely  on  colonial  issues,  decisions  have  been 
postponed  until  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  All 
official  statements,  however,  indicate  that  Britain 
will  seek  to  maintain  intact — to  the  extent  of  its 
ability — the  imperial  holdings  in  these  areas.  Once 
Britain’s  full  military  power  is  turned  against 
Japan,  as  has  been  promised  repeatedly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  European  war,  it  is  likely  that 
British  policy  beyond  the  European  continent  will 
unfold  as  rapidly  as  it  has  recently  with  regard  to 
areas  liberated  from  Germany. 

BRITAIN  REACTS  TO  CRITICS 

It  is  with  respect  to  liberated  areas  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe,  in  fact,  that  most  criticism 
of  British  policy  has  been  voiced.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  dealt  at  length  with  these  criticisms  in 
his  summary  of  the  war  before  Parliament  on 
January  i8,  1945,  when  he  indicated  that  Russia 
and  Britain  had  concluded  an  agreement  for  the 
period  of  hostilities  with  regard  to  southeastern 
Europe.  But  he  denied  that  “this  agreement  raised 
[any]  question  of  division  of  territory  or  spheres 
of  interest  after  the  war.  It  aimed  only  at  avoid¬ 
ance,  during  these  critical  days  of  friction  between 
the  Great  Allies.”  He  continued:  “I  repulse  these 
challenges,  wherever  they  come  from,  that  Britain 
and  the  British  Empire  is  a  selfish  and  designing 
nation,  obsessed  with  the  dark  schemes  of  Euro¬ 
pean  intrigue,  or  of  expansion.”^ 

In  working  toward  what  it  considers  a  feasible 
European  policy,  the  Churchill  government  has 
staunchly  defended  itself  during  the  past  year.  On 
December  8,  1944  it  withstood  a  test  of  confidence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Greek  issue  in 
particular.  Both  considerably  before  and  after  the 
invasion  of  Europe  in  the  west.  Foreign  Secretary 
Eden  reiterated  in  substantially  the  same  manner 
the  Government’s  three  main  aims.  The  Secretary 
on  December  i,  1944  stated  these  aims  to  be: 

6.  For  text  of  speech,  see  ibid.,  January  19,  1945,  pp.  12-13. 
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first,  victory,  which  meant  the  continuation  of 
unity  in  the  United  Nations  coalition;  second 
order  behind  the  lines  of  the  Allied  armies;  and 
third,  fair  and  untrammeled  elections  of  govern¬ 
ments,  dynasties,  and  parliaments  alike.’ 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Eden  suggested  further 
this  had  meant  that  foreign  policy  and  activities 
of  armies  in  the  field  could  not  be  separated. 
Groups  which  fought  the  Germans  most  effec¬ 
tively  were  those  the  government  supported.  Meas¬ 
ured  by  this  yardstick,  the  Government  insists  its 
policies  have  broad  consistency.  In  Prime  Minister 
Churchill’s  view  this  has  meant  that  the  war  has 
become  less  ideological  and  more  directly  focused 
on  military  collaboration.  It  was  early  in  1944  that 
the  Prime  Minister  laid  the  groundwork  for  this 
belief.  Despite  the  unity  of  hatred  among  the  con¬ 
quered  peoples  and  their  desire  to  revolt  against 
the  Germans,  he  sensed  that  many  factions  were 
growing  up  in  European  nations.  Therefore,  on 
February  22,  1944  he  declared  that  the  “sanest  and 
safest  course  for  [Britain]  to  follow  is  to  judge  all 
parties  and  factions  dispassionately  by  the  test  of 
their  readiness  and  ability  to  fight  the  Germans."* 
Mr.  Churchill  found  it  possible  to  support  both 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Marshal  Tito,  as  well  as 
more  conservative  groups  in  Italy  and  Belgium- 
not  on  political  grounds,  but  in  view  of  thnr 
effective  action  against  the  German  armies.  Many 
decisions  with  respect  to  all  of  these  countries  were 
taken,  of  course,  only  within  the  scope  of  Allied 
military  demands.  In  such  instances  military  ex¬ 
pediency  has  doubtless  often  dominated  Britain’s 
choice  of  the  individuals  or  groups  into  whose 
hands  political  responsibility  was  to  fall  on  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Nazi  forces. 

In  the  Greek  situation,  where  British  interests 
were  the  principal  determinant,  conditions  of  un¬ 
rest  somewhat  similar  to  those  that  prevailed  in 
the  other  areas  led  to  forceful  intervention.  Most 
observers  saw  in  this  intervention  an  attempt  to 
support  the  conservative  elements  in  the  govern- 

7.  For  digest  of  speech,  see  Bulletin  of  International  News 

(London),  December  9,  1944,  p.  1071;  for  digest  of  speech  on 
February  23,  1944,  when  Mr.  F,den  phrased  the  three  prin¬ 
ciples  thus:  (i)  to  give  all  practical  help  possible  to  thost 
elements  in  all  countries  which  are  actively  resisting  the  enemy; 
(2)  to  make  clear  that  any  authority  Britain  could  asKft  ^ 
should  be  used  to  insure  that  these  countries  should  be  free  to  1 
choose  their  own  government  after  liberation;  and  (3)  to  work 
in  the  closest  possible  accord  with  the  Allies,  see  ibid.,  March  4,  ; 
1944,  p.  199.  I 

8.  Sec  New  York_  Times,  February  23,  1944.  He  reiterated 
this  concept  on  August  2,  1944,  when  he  declared  that  the 
“war  has  become  less  an  ideological  war  between  rival  systoni 
and  more  and  more  a  means  by  which  high  ideals  and  solid 
benefits  may  be  achieved  by  the  broad  masses  of  the  people  in 
many  lands,  and  ultimately  in  all."  Ibid.,  August  3,  i944i  P-  ^ 
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ment-in-exile  in  order  to  insure  a  regime  in  Greece 
which  would  serve  Britain’s  aims  in  the  post-war 
I  period.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  intervention 

iwas  undertaken  with  the  agreement  of  Russia 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States.  Al- 

I  though  Prime  Minister  Churchill  vigorously  de¬ 
nied  that  it  raised  any  question  of  division  of  ter¬ 
ritory  or  spheres  of  interest  after  the  war,  his  denial 
has  not  allayed  criticism  of  British  policy. 

i  paramount  need  for  security 

Criticisms  raised  in  any  specific  instance  have 
often  been  generalized  to  include  the  whole  of 
British  foreign  policy.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
survey  the  nation’s  broader  political  and  economic 
interests  in  order  not  only  to  provide  some  per- 

Ispective  in  judging  British  policy  in  any  individual 
counuy,  but  to  determine  where  present  policy  is 
departing  from  former  principles,  and  where 
traditional  interests  are  reemerging. 

I  Of  most  immediate  military  and  geographic 
I  concern  to  Britain  is  the  defense  of  the  British 
I  Isles.  Mr.  Churchill  dramatically  expressed  Brit- 
I  ain’s  security  need  in  this  area  in  his  review  of  the 
Allied  invasion  effort  of  “D”  day.  Speaking  be- 
j  fore  the  Commons  on  August  2,  1944,  he  pointed 
I  out  that  since  the  technical  problem  of  crossing 
I  the  Channel  from  west  to  east  had  been  solved,  it 
!  meant  also  that  the  United  Kingdom  was  now 
t  equally  vulnerable  to  invasion.^  This  lesson  has 
been  brought  home  to  all  and  has  produced  a  de- 
1  gree  of  agreement  which  must  be  emphasized  be¬ 
cause  of  its  consequences  on  future  policy.  No 
precise  public  opinion  measurement  is  possible,  but 
[  most  observers  are  struck  by  the  extent  to  which 
I  so  many  in  Britain  are  security-conscious.'® 

I  While  war  experiences  have  heightened  the  de¬ 
li  sire  for  safety,  they  have  at  the  same  time  indicated 
I  to  most  individuals  and  political  groups  in  Britain 
I  that  the  country’s  security  cannot  be  insured  by 
I  unilateral  action.  The  war  itself  has  disclosed  the 
f  interdependence  of  the  world  today,  and  it  is  gen- 
I  erally  conceded  that  the  future  will  bring  with  it 
|:  much  wider  international  action.  During  the  war 

If  this  process  has  often  been  referred  to  in  Britain 
as  the  “mixing  up’’  of  nations.  It  has  been  fostered 
by  the  Government  and  especially  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  has  undertaken  to  symbolize  the 
process  in  many  extraordinary  ways."  He  and 
f  Foreign  Secretary  Eden  have  both  remarked  on 
I  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  foreign  policy  in  a 
;  coalition  war,  but  have  always  insisted  on  the  vital 

j  9-  For  text  of  speech,  see  ihid. 

I  10.  For  a  general  survey  of  British  opinion,  see  “Report  From 
F  London,”  Fortune  (New  York),  November  1944,  pp.  256  fl. 


necessity  that  the  several  principal  Allies  should 
act  in  accord.'^  Concrete  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  latest  scientific  developments  adapted  to 
war  purposes  heightens  this  sense  of  interdepend¬ 
ence.  Military  effort,  demanding  joint  planning 
and  execution,  has  also  demonstrated  that  collab¬ 
oration  is  essential.  Great  store  is  placed  on  this 
joint  military  effort,  and  it  is  hailed,  along  with  the 
experience  of  the  Combined  Boards  and  such 
agencies  as  the  Middle  East  Supply  Center,  as  a 
portent  of  future  c(X)perative  endeavor.'^ 

SECURITY  IN  COOPERATION 

In  view  of  this  appraisal,  the  early  and  steadfast 
support  that  Britain  has  given  to  all  plans  looking 
toward  the  creation  of  international  machinery  for 
cooperation  is  understandable.  From  the  early 
years  of  the  war  through  the  present  moment,  the 
British  government  has  shown  great  interest  in  in¬ 
ternational  conferences  called  to  deal  with  post-war 
problems  like  food,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and 
monetary  questions,  or  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  establishing  the  world  security  organization  of 
the  United  Nations  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal,  like  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Declaration  of  October  30,  1943  on  which 
it  is  so  largely  founded,  was  received  in  Britain 
with  enthusiasm,  especially  because,  like  the  Mos¬ 
cow  Declaration,  it  recognizes  the  factor  of  power 
in  international  affairs.'"*  In  this  sense  the  plan 
for  the  United  Nations  organization  appears  to 
be  founded  on  a  more  realistic  basis  than  the 
League  of  Nations.'^  Commenting  on  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  plan,  the  London  Times  remarked 
that  “the  more  frankly  the  constitution  of  the  new 
organization  recognizes  the  intimate  and  inde¬ 
structible  dependence  of  security  on  power,  the 
better  ground  there  will  be  for  confidence  in  the 
future.”'*^  Yet  most  observers  suspend  judgment 

11.  For  example,  his  words  on  the  occasion  of  his  speech  to 
Parliament  on  October  27,  1944  when,  in  order  to  further 
Allied  cooperation,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  travel  from 
court  to  court,  even  as  a  minstrel — hardly  an  analogy  which 
any  former  British  Prime  Minister  would  have  employed.  For 
text  of  speech,  see  New  York.  Times,  October  28,  1944,  p.  4. 

12.  For  text  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  speech  of  August  2,  1944,  see 
ilnd.,  August  3,  1944,  p.  9. 

13.  See-  The  Economist  (London),  September  4,  1943,  pp. 
300  ff. 

14.  Foreign  Secretary  Eden,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  November  ii,  1943  after  the  Moscow  Conference., 
said:  “The  truth  must  be  faced  that  is  it  upon  these  three 
powers  principally  that  will  lie  the  responsibility  for  insuring 
that  the  war  is  followed  by  lasting  peace.”  The  Times  (Lon¬ 
don),  November  12,  1943,  p.  8. 

15.  See  Harold  Nicolson,  “Marginal  Comment,”  Spectator 
(London),  October  20,  1944,  p.  358;  and  editorial,  ihid.,  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1944,  p.  327. 

16.  The  Times,  September  25,  1944,  p.  5. 
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with  regard  to  eventual  arrangements  about  the 
voting  procedure  of  the  Security  Council  in  the 
proposed  organization,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  plan  was  greeted 
was  also  mixed  with  the  desire  to  be  certain  that 
such  organization  —  if  finally  established  —  should 
have  available  sufficient,  readily  usable  force  to 
raise  it  to  the  level  of  an  effective  security  system. 

The  further  recognition  that  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  nations,  a  fact  squarely  faced 
in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  scheme,  is  also  consid¬ 
ered  a  step  forward.  As  the  Government  White 
Paper  issued  on  November  21,  1944  points  out  in 
commenting  on  the  proposals,  the  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  is  “that  responsibility  should  march  with 
power”  and  asserts  that  “in  the  field  of  security 
the  main  responsibility  rests  with  the  states  pos¬ 
sessing  the  greatest  military  potential.”’’  The  vexed 
question  of  the  relation  of  small  nations  to  great 
powers  which  is  then  raised  is  answered  by  pointing 
to  the  desirability  and  supreme  need  for  great-power 
unity.  For  such  unity  is  in  the  long  run  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  security  of  small  nations  can 
rest.  It  is  for  them,  as  for  the  world  at  large,  an 
overriding  interest.’** 

Although  admitting  the  desirability  of  wider 
cooperation,  Britain  has  at  the  same  time  been 
forced  to  cast  about  for  other  security  devices,  at 
least  for  the  immediate  future.  The  final  conclu¬ 
sion,  flowing  from  the  intense  desire  for  security, 
is  the  need  to  maintain  the  present  Anglo-Soviet- 
American  wartime  alliance.  But  even  on  this  basis, 
Britain’s  desire  for  security  is  not  easily  met  in 
view  of  the  many  disagreements  which  have 
emerged  among  the  Allies  during  the  war,  not 
to  mention  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  There  is 
resort,  therefore,  to  the  possible  erection  of  a  west¬ 
ern  bloc  in  Europe,  to  direct  alliances  with  other 
great  powers,  tighter  Commonwealth  unity  and 
restrictive  economic  measures — all  of  which,  the 
British  maintain,  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive 
of  wider  cooperative  action. 

BRITAIN  IN  EUROPE 

Britain  is  first  of  all  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  eliminating  German  military  power,  which  has 
twice  within  a  generation  drawn  Britain  into  war. 
Further  insurance  against  any  such  repetition  has 
resulted  in  the  growing  belief  that  Britain’s  mili¬ 
tary  power  itself  must  be  entrenched  in  western 
Europe,  and  this  has  led  to  the  conception  of  a 

17.  Sec  White  Paper  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  Cmd. 
6571  (London,  H.M.  Stationery  Office),  November  21,  1944; 
an  earlier  White  Paper,  Cmd.  6560,  contained  the  proposals 
issued  from  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

18.  The  Times,  September  25,  1944,  p.  5. 


western  European  bloc.  As  was  pointed  out  above 
Britain  is  now  fully  cognizant  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Russian  power  in  the  East,  and  appears  ready 
to  accept  that  power  to  a  degree  unthinkable  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  Recent  developments  suggest  that 
Britain  will  not  be  hesitant  in  accepting  specific 
responsibilities  on  the  continent  and  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  so  within  the  broad  arrangement  of  a 
European  Council.’^ 

Intent  upon  crushing  Germany  completely  in 
this  war,  most  Britishers  not  only  agree  with 
Churchill’s  exclusion  of  the  German  nation  from 
any  provisions  flowing  from  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
but  hail  his  repeated  insistence  on  pursuing  the 
aim  of  unconditional  surrender  first  enunciated 
at  Casablanca  in  January  1943.’“  There  is,  of 
course,  some  difference  of  opinion  in  Britain  with 
regard  to  such  terms  as  are  to  be  imposed  on  Ger¬ 
many  once  defeated.  However,  most  statesmen  de¬ 
clare  in  this  regard  that  the  first  necessity  during 
the  war  is  preservation  of  the  United  Nations 
coalition  against  Germany.  Beyond  this — despite 
the  Vansittart  school  and  a  few  who  favor  soft 
terms — most  proposals  for  the  treatment  of  Ger¬ 
many  after  the  war  are  found  to  object  to  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  Reich.” 

By  early  1943,  however,  the  tendency  to  favor 
rectification  of  German  frontiers,  especially  with 
reference  to  Poland,  had  emerged,  and  there  is 
some  fear  that  this  beginning  may  lead,  by  default, 
to  full  partition.  Mr.  Eden  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  January  26,  1944  that  the  British 
government,  while  never  adopting  the  line  that 
nothing  could  be  changed  in  the  territorial  struc¬ 
ture  of  various  countries,  did  not  propose  to  rec¬ 
ognize  any  territorial  changes  which  took  place 
during  the  war  unless  they  took  place  with  the 
free  consent  and  good  will  of  the  parties  concerned. 
But  by  December  15,  1944  Prime  Minister  Chur¬ 
chill,  in  his  address  to  the  Commons,  said  that  the 
Poles  were  free,  so  far  as  Russia  and  Britain  were 
concerned,  “to  extend  their  territories  at  the  a- 
pense  of  Germany  to  the  west.”” 

19.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  is  known  to  favor  a  Council  of 
Europe.  For  his  speech  broadcast  to  the  Empire  on  March  21, 
1943,  see  Vital  Speeches  (New  York),  April  15,  I943>  PP- 
386  fl. 

20.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  in  interpreting  “unconditional 
surrender”  before  Members  of  the  Commons,  said:  “The  tcrni 
does  not  mean  that  the  German  people  will  be  enslaved  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  means,  however,  that  the  Allies  will  not  be  bound 
to  them  at  the  moment  of  surrender  by  any  pact  or  obligation. 
There  will  be  no  question,  for  instance,  of  the  Atlantic  Charto 
applying  to  Germany  as  a  matter  of  right  and  barring  terri¬ 
torial  transferences  or  adjustments  in  enemy  countries."  We*' 
Yorl{  Times,  February  23,  1944. 

21.  The  Times,  September  20  and  October  2,  1944,  on  the 
question  of  frontiers.  See  also  “Germany’s  Frontiers,"  T^ 
Economist,  July  10,  1943,  pp.  33-34. 
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With  the  Yalta  Declaration  of  February  ii,  it 
is  clear  that  Britain  has  agreed  to  Russian  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  most  Polish  territory  up  to  the  Curzon 
Line.  The  declaration  does  not  specify  the  extent 
of  Polish  accessions  of  German  territory  in  the 
west,  but  does  indicate  that  a  rectification  of  Po¬ 
land’s  borders  in  the  west  and  north  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  Once  the  revised  Polish  government  is 
established,  British  opinion  will  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
cept  this  solution  of  one  of  Europe’s  most  tangled 
problems.  General  press  reports  from  Britain  have 
given  a  most  sympathetic  reception  to  the  Yalta 
decisions.  The  .arrangement  for  cxcupation  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  the  various  Allies  now  arrayed  against 
the  Nazi  armies  is  found  especially  satisfactory  in 
I  view  of  the  provision  for  establishing  an  Allied 

(  Commission  in  Berlin  to  coordinate  military  oc¬ 
cupation. 

WESTERN  BLOC 

In  considering  future  policy  toward  Germany, 
or  Europe  in  general,  it  is  the  possible  erection 

1^  of  a  western  blcK  which  has  caused  most  interest. 
First  suggested  in  November  1943  in  a  wholly 
personal  capacity  by  South  Africa’s  Premier,  Jan 
Christiaan  Smuts,  the  proposal  was  advanced  as 
the  only  means  by  which  Britain  might  continue 
to  rank  as  a  great  power.^^  The  South  African 
statesman’s  unfortunate  reference  to  the  fall  of 
French  power  and  his  implied  fear  of  Russia 
served  at  first  to  turn  many  from  the  scheme.  The 
idea  persisted,  however,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year  was  recognized  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary  to  have  great  merit.^'^  Britain  has  made 
it  clear  recently  that  in  Western  Europe  it  intends 
to  work  closely  with  nations  commanding  the 

I  continental  approaches  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
to  this  end  has  taken  the  lead  in  supporting  a 
renascent  France.  The  western  bloc — if  established 
—would  undoubtedly  include  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Luxemburg,  and  might  be  extended 

22.  For  digest  of  Mr.  Eden’s  speech,  see  Bulletin  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News.  February  15,  1944,  p.  123;  for  text  of  Mr. 
Churchill’s  speech,  see  New  Yor^  Times,  December  16,  1944, 
p.  6.  The  Economist  of  January  6,  1945  (pp.  1-3)  points  out 
that  the  policy  of  dismemberment  of  Germany  may  follow,  by 
default,  as  a  by-product  of  the  Russo-Polish  dispute.  The  article 
decries  the  tendency  for  Britain  to  defer  to  Moscow  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  believing  that  in  trying  to  avoid  conflicts  the  Big  Three 
have  been  led  to  deadlock.  There  is  need,  the  Economist  con¬ 
tinues,  to  reconsider  British  policy  and  for  the  Government  to 
declare  itself  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not  favor  permanently  de¬ 
priving  Germany  of  normal  political  and  economic  existence. 

23.  For  speech  before  the  United  Kingdom  branch  of  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association  in  London  on  November  25, 
*943>  see  New  Yor/(_  Times,  December  3,  1943. 

24.  Speech  before  the  Commons  on  September  29,  1944. 
For  digest,  see  Bulletin  of  International  News,  October  14,  1944, 
p.  876. 


to  Denmark  and  Norway  and  to  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.^’ 

Proposals  for  furthering  this  plan  have  not  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  providing  for  any  political 
structure.  But  the  London  Times  has  suggested 
the  necessity  of  air  bases  on  the  continent  and, 
along  with  the  British-Belgian  financial  agreement 
announced  on  October  5,  1944,  there  are  signs  that 
the  western  bloc  may  yet  become  a  reality It 
gains  its  greatest  significance  with  respect  to 
France  and  it  is  obvious,  regardless  of  the  creation 
of  a  western  bloc,  that  special  importance  is  to  be 
accorded  that  country  in  the  development  of 
British  policy  after  the  war.  This  was  symbolized 
in  the  visit  made  by  Churchill  and  Eden  to  Paris 
in  November  1944,  and  it  has  been  predicted  that 
the  two  nations  will  solidify  the  entente,  so  pre¬ 
cariously  preserved  in  the  past,  by  a  new  alliance 
comparable  to  that  which  each  of  them  now  has 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Such  alliances,  or  even  the  possibility  of  a  west¬ 
ern  bloc,  again  suggest  that  in  its  search  for  se¬ 
curity  Britain  has  abandoned  its  former  European 
policy  of  balance  of  power.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
also  that  the  British  government  has  painstakingly 
urged  that  these  two  newer  developments  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  cooperation  with  Russia  nor  the  possible 
development  of  a  wider  world  security  organiza¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
scheme  which  was  greeted  with  approval  in  Brit¬ 
ain  was  its  recognition  of  regional  arrangements; 
in  the  same  vein,  British  reaction  to  the  recent 
Franco-Soviet  pact  of  mutual  assistance  was  one  of 
approval.  This  surprised  many  observers,  who  had 
predicted  that  the  pact  would  be  unwelcome  in 
Britain  as  nullifying  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  western  bloc.  In  Britain  it  is  felt,  however,  that 
this  pact,  like  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty,  will  prevent 
any  western  bloc  from  developing  into  an  exclusive 
or  anti-Russian  alliance.^^ 

BRITAIN  AND  SOVIET  POWER 

Linking  Soviet  power  in  eastern  Europe  to  the 
British  power  center  in  the  west  has  become  one 
of  the  paramount  aims  of  Britain’s  policy  on  the 
continent.  In  pursuing  this  aim  with  respect  to 
Europe,  the  balance-of-power  theory  has  given 
way  to  definite  commitments,  contrary  to  the  cus¬ 
tomary  policy  before  1914.  This  policy  has  been 

25.  See  “More  Perfect  Union,”  The  Economist,  October  7, 
1944,  pp.  465-67- 

26.  With  reference  to  air  bases,  see  The  Times,  November  20, 
1944;  on  the  Belgian  exchange  agreement,  ibid.,  October  6, 
1944,  p.  5. 

27.  Sec  The  Economist,  December  23,  1944,  p.  831. 
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aided  by  public  enthusiasm  in  Britain  for  Russia 
and  for  Russian  military  exploits  during  the  war. 
All  responsible  British  statesmen  have  fostered 
closer  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  remark¬ 
able  declaration  of  solidarity  made  by  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill  when  the  Nazi  armies  first  struck 
at  Russia  in  June  1941.  Within  a  year  the  two  na¬ 
tions  had  signed  the  20-year  Anglo-Soviet  alliance. 

In  measuring  Russia’s  new-won  power  on  the 
continent,  Britain  assumes  that  Russia’s  great  need 
in  the  future,  like  its  own,  is  security,  especially  in 
eastern  and  central  Europe.  Therefore  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  that  within  the  framework  of 
the  20-year  alliance  the  two  nations  can  work  to¬ 
gether — ^given  this  common  desire — and,  in  fact, 
must  work  together  if  the  shattered  political  frame¬ 
work  of  Europe  is  to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  in  this  alli¬ 
ance  that  Britain’s  realistic  appraisal  of  future 
power  relationships  has  been  given  its  most  con¬ 
crete  embodiment.  The  treaty  provides  for  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  other  United  Nations,  and 
again  is  not  considered  mutually  exclusive  of  any 
broader  cooperative  organization  that  may  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Article  IV  specifically  provides  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  treaty  will  be  superseded  if 
and  when  a  general  international  organization  is 
able  to  maintain  peace  and  security.^® 

Implementation  of  the  20-year  treaty  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  present  the  greatest  difficulties.  But  the 
alliance  has  been  referred  to  as  “the  foundation  of 
Britain’s  policy  in  Europe.’’^^  It  reflects  at  once 
Britain’s  analysis  of  the  European  situation  as  it 
will  emerge  from  the  war  and  the  desire  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  ascendency  of  Russian  power  in 
the  East.  Given  the  present  power  relationships 
in  Europe,  it  is  believed  that  permanent  restraint 
of  Germany  will  be  possible  only  if  there  is  unity 
between  Britain  and  Russia.  Beyond  this,  few  in 
Britain  conscious  of  imperial  responsibilities  can 
fail  to  appreciate  the  potential  influence  of  Soviet 
power  either  in  the  Near  E^st  or  on  the  southern 
fringes  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  In  the  Near  East 
Britain’s  historic  interest  in  protecting  the  Empire 
life  line  is  now  coupled  with  the  necessity  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  stake  in  the  petroleum  resources  of  that 
area;  and,  in  addition,  Britain’s  imperial  position 
in  the  Far  East  will  be  affected  in  the  long  run  by 
the  rising  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

COMMONWEALTH  UNITY  AND  THE  EMPIRE 

Britain’s  obligations  outside  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  will  also  profoundly  affect  the  nation’s 

28.  For  text  of  treaty  signed  on  May  26  and  made  public 
on  June  ii,  1942,  see  IVar  and  Peace  Aims  (New  York,  United 
Nations  Information  Service,  January  30,  1943),  pp.  128-29. 

29.  See  The  Times,  October  2,  1944,  p.  5. 


search  for  security.  During  the  past  year  or  more 
an  examination  of  the  strength  of  the  Empire  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  has  been  undertaken 
in  the  hope  that  the  present  ties  of  these  various 
political  entities  may  be  drawn  even  more  closely. 
In  strictly  imperial  relations — obviously  a  matter 
of  far-reaching  importance  to  foreign  policy— Brit¬ 
ish  action  during  the  war  has  either  been  delayed, 
as  in  the  Cripps  offer  of  March  1942  with  respect  to 
Indian  independence,  or  stress  has  been  placed  on 
improving  colonial  conditions.  The  British  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com¬ 
mission  suggests  readiness  to  cooperate  with  other 
powers  in  colonial  affairs.  As  Colonel  Oliver 
Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  re¬ 
cently  indicated,  the  British  government  intends  in 
the  future  to  give  the  colonies  “the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  self-government.”  But  the  Colonial  Sec¬ 
retary  pointed  out  that  when  governmental  power 
is  handed  over,  it  should  be  to  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people,  else  it  had  better  remain  gov¬ 
ernment  by  Britain.^® 

Prime  Minister  Churchill’s  statement  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  had  not  become  His  Majesty’s  First 
Minister  to  be  present  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  is  well  known.  But  beyond  this  a  demand 
for  strengthening  the  bonds  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  particular  has  arisen  in  various 
quarters  of  Britain  and  the  Commonwealth— 
principally  with  regard  to  defense  and  foreign 
policy.  The  necessity  for  greater  Commonwealth 
unity  was  assumed  by  Prime  Minister  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  in  his  analysis  in  November  1943  of 
Britain’s  future  power  position  relative  to  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  when  he  suggested  the 
need  for  a  western  European  bloc.  The  desire  for 
greater  unity  among  the  British  nations  was 
broached  in  a  more  definite  manner  by  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  in 
his  Toronto  speech  of  January  24,  1944,  and  was 
reinforced  by  the  suggestion  of  a  permanent  Com¬ 
monwealth  Secretariat  advanced  by  Mr.  John  Cur¬ 
tin,  Australia’s  Prime  Minister.^* 

In  April  1944,  during  the  Empire  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  demand  was  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  Mr.  Churchill  at  that  time  endorsed 
the  idea  of  frequent  conferences  of  Commonwealth 
Prime  Ministers.^^  But  after  the  first  wartime 
meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Britain,  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  in 

30.  For  his  address  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  on 
January  19,  1945,  see  New  Torl^  Times,  January  20,  1945- 

31.  For  text  of  Lord  Halifax's  speech,  sec  ihid.,  January  25, 
1944;  for  interview  with  Prime  Minister  Curtin,  see  ibid., 
April  25,  1944. 

32.  Sec  The  Times,  April  22,  1944,  p.  9. 
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London,  May  1-17,  1944,  a  declaration  was  issued 
which  failed  to  incorporate  any  hint  of  the  above 
proposals.^^ 

Many  observers  have  concluded,  therefore,  that 
further  integration  of  British  policy  with  that  of 
the  Dominions  has  definitely  been  shelved.  Cana¬ 
dian  response  to  these  proposals,  in  particular, 
has  been  somewhat  negative.  Canada’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  Mackenzie  King,  remarked  at  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth  conference  that  consultation 
between  the  Dominions  and  Britain  had  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  close  during  the  war,  and  that  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe  this  would  continue.^'*  In 
his  view,  Canada  would  wish  to  act  independently 
at  all  times,  preferably  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  British  nations  in  the  larger  framework  of  a 
world  organization.  Most  opinion  in  Canada  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  necessity  of  maintaining  close  ties  with 
Britain,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  purely  defense 
requirements.  For  economic  reasons,  also,  Can¬ 
ada’s  relation  with  England  must  remain  close 
because  its  economy  is  normally  linked  as  firmly 
to  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  United  States. 

The  historic  economic  integration  between  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  Dominions  in  the  South  Pacific,  rein¬ 
forced  during  the  war,  will  doubtless  continue  in 
the  post-war  pcricxl.  In  the  case  of  India,  what¬ 
ever  political  arrangement  is  reached,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  continue 
commercial  ties.  All  will  recall  that  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill,  during  the  House  of  Commons 
debate  on  imperial  trade  in  April  1944,  found 
it  necessary  to  assure  the  members  that  obliga¬ 
tions  undertaken  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
in  Article  VII  of  the  lend-lease  agreement  in  no 
way  involved  sacrifice  of  the  imperial  preferential 
scheme.^’  While  the  decision  to  maintain  this 
series  of  agreements,  negotiated  with  the  Domin¬ 
ions  at  the  1932  Ottawa  Conference,  is  prcxjf  in 
itself  that  these  economic  bonds  will  not  be  easily 
abandoned,  there  is  hope  that  with  an  expansion 
of  world  trade  the  problems  inherent  in  such  trade 
barriers  may  be  resolved. 

But  whether  greater  centralization  of  Common¬ 
wealth  relations  develops  and  is  embodied  in 
definite  institutional  forms,  continuance  of  the 
present  close  ties  between  the  various  British  na¬ 
tions  may  be  assumed.  Although  the  eventual  out¬ 
come  of  the  controversy  over  India  may  contradict 
this  assumption,  there  is  much  evidence  that 
Britain  must  hereafter,  as  during  the  present  war, 

33.  For  text,  sec  New  York.  Times,  May  i8,  1944. 

34-  For  his  speech  to  the  British  Parliament,  sec  ibid.,  May  12, 
1944- 

35-  Sec  The  Times,  April  22,  1944,  p.  9. 
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rely  heavily  in  its  search  for  security  on  the  re¬ 
sources,  manpower  and  wealth  of  the  Dominions 
and  Empire.  In  the  future  power  alignment  in  the 
Far  East,  especially,  its  imperial  and  Common¬ 
wealth  ties  will  be  crucial. 

BRITAIN’S  NEW  ECONOMIC  POSITION 

In  the  economic  realm,  as  in  the  political,  Brit¬ 
ain  also  seeks  security.  Just  as  the  desire  for  closer 
Commonwealth  unity  is  related  to  the  continued 
pressure  for  maintenance  of  the  Ottawa  preferen¬ 
tial  system,  so  too  Britain’s  support  of  a  western 
bloc  in  Europe  and  its  intervention  in  Greece  re¬ 
flect,  in  part,  economic  interests.  The  size  of 
Britain’s  industrial  plant  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  if  it  were  more 
closely  allied  with  industry  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  western  bloc  would  represent  a  formi¬ 
dable  concentration  of  power.  For  it  would  draw 
on  the  combined  resources  of  the  world’s  greatest 
empires — British,  French,  Dutch  and  Belgian — 
and  would  constitute  an  unrivaled  trading  area. 
In  the  case  of  Greece,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain — 
despite  Mr.  Churchill’s  slighting  reference  to  the 
latter  countries  in  his  recent  address^^ — Britain’s 
economic  interests  are  also  important.  Moreover, 
these  countries  lie  along  the  British  imperial  life 
line  where  Britain  must  always  be  concerned  about 
the  Mediterranean  passage  from  Gibraltar  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Since  the  final  test  of  national  power  today  is 
economic  strength,  Britain  must  carefully  husband 
its  resources  and  hope  that  it  may  draw  together 
more  closely  with  other  economic  units.  For  the 
country  is  anxious  about  its  future  economy,  both 
domestically  and  internationally.  No  longer  the 
world’s  first  financial  nation,  Britain  has  found 
that  in  prosecuting  the  war  its  foreign  investments 
have  been  severely  reduced.  Its  home  economy, 
always  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  will,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  in  the  future  be  even  more  dependent  on 
that  trade. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930’s  occurred  and  many 
areas  of  Britain’s  economic  structure  were  reduced 
to  idleness,  the  British  have  experienced  freedom 
from  the  fear  of  unemployment — an  experience 
that  has  left  them  with  the  conviction  that  this 
freedom  must  be  sustained  after  the  war.  This 
taste  of  economic  security  has  given  rise  to  in¬ 
sistent  demands  for  full  employment  in  the  post¬ 
war  period,  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  plans  announced  in  the  employment 

36.  See  New  York  Times,  January  19,  1945,  pp.  12-13. 
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White  Paper  of  May  1944.^^  This  document  is  a 
sequel  to  earlier  schemes,  such  as  the  Beveridge 
plan  for  extended  social  services,  although  it  does 
not  supplant  proposals  for  the  fulfillment  of  these 
needs.  It  was  made  public  before  governmental 
plans  for  social  security  were  finally  drafted,  for 
the  logical  reason  that  the  latter  services  can  be 
financed  only  if  there  is  a  high  level  of  post-war 
economic  activity  in  Britain.  Of  chief  interest 
here  is  the  analysis — although  brief — which  the 
White  Paper  gives  of  Britain’s  future  foreign 
trade  problems  and  their  relevancy  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  scene.  The  White'  Paper  is  concerned  especially 
with  an  explanation  of  the  scope  of  the  plan,  prob¬ 
lems  of  industrial  organization  and  financial  pol¬ 
icy,  but  it  nonetheless  asserts  definitely  and  con¬ 
cretely  that  Britain’s  economy  depends  in  the  long 
run  on  the  ability  to  improve  and  expand  its  ex¬ 
pert  industries.  Even  under  wartime  conditions, 
the  British  have  been  able  to  produce  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  food  they  consume — a  figure,  as 
it  happens,  equal  to  that  which  they  normally  im¬ 
port.  After  the  war  it  is  estimated  that  about  half 
of  Britain’s  food  can  be  produced  locally,  grant¬ 
ing  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  degree  of  the  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  production  achieved  during 
wartime.^®  But  this  slight  reduction  in  necessary 
imports  will  be  offset  by  items  which  will  be 
needed  in  greatly  increased  quantity  if  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plant — especially  the  export  industry — is 
geared  to  meet  the  requirements  now  envisaged 
under  full  employment,  and  by  items  needed  to 
supplement  income  losses  which  heretofore  came 
from  interest  on  investments  abroad,  shipping 
services,  insurance  receipts  and  banking  returns. 

The  plain  fact  is  that,  in  order  to  finance  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  a  great  portion  of  the  nation’s 
foreign  investments  have  been  liquidated.  This 
“disinvestment”  has  been  accompanied  by  ship¬ 
ping  losses,  market  realignments,  and  receipts 
from  commercial  services  impaired  to  an  extent 
which  it  was  thought  impossible  to  sustain  before 
the  war.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  process  of 
selling  British  foreign  investments  has  become  one 
of  the  primary  methods  by  which  the  war  effort 
has  been  financed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1945  the 
deterioration  in  Britain’s  capital  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  will  certainly  exceed  ^4  billion. 
With  the  exchange  rate  at  ^i=:$4,  this  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  disinvestment  of  about  $16  billion.  The 

37.  See  White  Paper  on  Employment  Policy,  Cmd.  6527, 
May  26,  1944. 

38.  See  Norman  Angell,  “Progress  of  the  Struggle,"  Free 
World  (New  York),  December  1944,  pp.  507-10. 
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debt  held  as  sterling  balances,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  is  credited  to  India,  consists  of  balances 
in  pounds  deposited  in  British  banks  and  invested 
in  British  securities  that  cannot  now  be  cashed.^® 

EXPORT  TRADE  VITAL 

The  figures  regarding  the  export  trade  are  also 
striking.  It  is  now  revealed  that  British  exports 
have  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  their  volume  and 
half  their  value  before  the  war.'*®  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  causes  for  this  sharp  reduction  in  exports 
was  the  complete  severance  of  connections  with 
areas  where  British  trade  was  formerly  important, 
especially  Europe.**  Of  more  significance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  lack  of  manpower  for  export  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  decline  in  the  export  trade  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  export  industries.  By  mid-1944  4  per 

cent  of  all  persons  in  British  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  (excluding  mining)  were  so  employed,  as 
compared  with  15  per  cent  before  the  war.*^  'The 
reduction  of  shipping  must  be  included  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  of  war  losses  or  war  costs. 
The  merchant  fleet,  which  stood  at  17,500,000  tons 
in  1939,  is  now  down  to  13,500,000  tons.  Of  the 
11,500,000  gross  tons  of  merchant  shipping  that 
have  been  sunk,  only  7,500,000  tons  have  been 
replaced.  Again  it  is  apparent  that — as  in  the  above 
figures  for  “disinvestment,”  external  debt  and  ex¬ 
port  losses — greatly  reduced  earning  power  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sizable  reduction  the  merchant  fleet 
has  sustained  during  the  war.*^ 

On  any  calculation,  the  losses  are  so  extreme  as 
to  support  without  qualification  the  contention 
that  Britain’s  economic  position  has  been  dras¬ 
tically  altered.  Figures  for  imports  comparable  to 
those  reported  above  for  exports  are  not  available. 
But  there  is  every  evidence  that  Britain  has  im¬ 
ported  in  large  volume,  both  commercially  and 
under  various  arrangements  such  as  lend-lease  and 
mutual  aid.  This  fact,  reflected  by  the  liquidation 
of  overseas  investments  and  sums  accumulated  in 
the  form  of  sterling  balances,  is  conclusive  proof 

39.  See  D.  F.  Heatherington,  “Sterling  Balances  and  Britain's 
External  Debt,”  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  (Washington), 
October  28  and  November  4,  1944;  also  W.  M.  Dacey,  “British 
Reconversion  and  Trade,"  Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  Janu¬ 
ary  1945.  P-  248. 

40.  Between  1938  and  1943  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
fell  71  per  cent  in  volume  and  51  per  cent  in  value.  See  White 
Paper  on  Statistics  Relating  to  the  War  Effort  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Cmd.  6564,  1944,  p.  23. 

41.  Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  decline  between  1938  and 
1943  was  accounted  for  by  the  lack  of  a  European  market. 

42.  See  Britain’s  War  Effort  (New  York,  British  Information 
Services,  November  1944),  p.  15. 

43.  See  D.  F.  Heatherington,  “Great  Britain’s  Wartime  Ex¬ 
ports,"  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  December  16,  1944,  pp.  3 
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that  its  present  balance  of  payments  runs  strongly 
against  the  United  Kingdom.'*'* 

Henceforth  Britain  will  be  confronted  on  every 
issue  of  economic  policy  by  this  deterioration 
in  its  balance  of  payments  position.  Debit  items 
for  imports — now  more  vital  than  in  the  past  if 
the  industrial  plant  is  to  function  at  full  capacity 
-cannot  be  offset  in  any  substantial  degree  by 
invisible  receipts.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
to  revive  the  export  trade  and  increase  it.  This  has 
been  recognized  by  many  analysts  of  Britain’s  fu¬ 
ture  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  now  generally  esti¬ 
mated  that  after  the  war  exports  must  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent  over  and  above  their  pre-war  level,  or 
an  increase  five  times  that  above  the  1943  level.'** 
The  significance  of  this  conclusion  must  be  em¬ 
phasized  and  reemphasized.  For  it  lies  at  the  core 
of  the  new  appraisal  of  Britain’s  economic  future, 
and  it  has  directly  contributed  to  the  changing  cli¬ 
mate  of  economic  thought  now  current  in  Britain. 

THE  CHANGING  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK 

The  future  demands  of  foreign  trade  have  be¬ 
come  so  evident  that  many  are  forced  to  reassess 
older  economic  theories  and  the  free  trading  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  Britain  has  formerly  adhered.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  state  has  been  em¬ 
powered  to  direct  all  economic  activity  toward 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  so  doing  foreign 
trade  has  been  subject  to  rigid  control.  The  plans 
presented  in  the  employment  White  Paper  indi¬ 
cate  that  many  controls  will  be  continued  during 
an  indefinite  post-war  transition  period,  especially 
import  controls  and  domestic  rationing,  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  quickly  reestablishing  the  ex¬ 
port  industries.  Government  aid  in  modernizing 
industrial  techniques  in  these  firms  may  also  be 
expected.  In  recent  years  the  strain  of  total  war 
has  caused  great  deterioration  in  the  industrial 
plant.  The  British  fully  realize  that  much  of  it  is 
outmoded,  and  the  Government  has  encouraged  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  possibility  of  revamping  certain  in¬ 
dustries,  notably  cotton,  coal  and  steel.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  private  groups  representing  management  and 
industrial  engineers,  such  as  the  Coal  and  Cotton 
Textile  Missions,  have  been  granted  travel  permits 
to  the  United  States. 

Beyond  this  anticipated  direct  or  indirect  state 
intervention  in  foreign  trade,  however,  there  is 
much  to  indicate  that  Britain’s  altered  economic 
status  will  also  force  the  nation  to  choose  between 

44-  See  "Britain’s  Balance  of  Payments,"  The  Times,  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1944. 

45-  Sec  Dacey,  “British  Reconversion  and  Trade,"  cited, 
P-  253- 


a  broadly  multilateral  or  liberal  system  of  trade 
and  one  of  a  more  planned  and  possibly  restrictive 
nature,  at  least  in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 
Certainly  between  the  end  of  the  war  and  full 
realization  of  an  expanded  world  trade  few  in 
Britain  are  prepared  to  admit  that  they  can  whole¬ 
heartedly  enter  into  agreements  or  practices  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  fullest  possible  liberalization  of 
that  trade  and  the  raising  of  all  restraints  now  in 
existence.  Some  of  these  restraints  are  products  of 
the  war  and  must  be  maintained,  it  is  argued,  if 
early  revival  of  the  export  industries  in  Britain  is 
to  be  achieved. 

One  school  of  thought  goes  further  and  asserts 
that  the  difficulties  to  be  met  immediately  after 
the  war  may  be  prolonged.  The  liquid  reserves  by 
which  the  interim  period  might  have  been  bridged 
do  not  exist,  it  is  contended,  and  it  may  never 
again  be  feasible  to  enter  on  a  period  of  free  trade 
such  as  Britain  practiced  from  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  down  to  1938.  It  may  be 
decades  before  depleted  foreign  investments  can 
be  accumulated  again,  if  ever.  Thus  the  balance 
of  payments  will  long  remain  highly  unstable  un¬ 
less  a  very  large  degree  of  planned  direction  of  the 
economy  is  undertaken.  Since  Britain  faces  a 
leveling-off  of  its  population  and  the  foreseeable 
stabilization  of  its  economy,  this  argument  con¬ 
tinues,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  or  practicable  to 
think  in  terms  of  free  trade — which  is  adaptable 
to  an  expansionist  or  frontier  economy.  Rather, 
the  nation  should  look  toward  a  balanced  econ¬ 
omy  which  lends  itself  to  planned  direction.'*^ 

But  even  if  this  pessimistic  diagnosis  is  waived, 
mere  recognition  of  the  ultimate  desirability  of  a 
wider  trading  system  has  not  allayed  British  fears 
about  their  ability  to  achieve  it.  Britain  faces  a 
real  dilemma,  created  by  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
fessed  desire  to  free  the  channels  of  trade,  and  the 
many  conditions  which  foreshadow  adoption  of  a 
number  of  restrictive  trade  controls  in  the  future. 
This  dilemma  is  particularly  acute,  quite  naturally, 
with  respect  to  American  policies  in  various  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  matters.  Specifically,  Britain  is 
greatly  dependent  on  the  American  market  in 
certain  quality  products,  and  many  in  a  nation 
which  must  increase  its  exports  elsewhere  in  order 
to  exist  view  with  alarm  the  heightened  American 
interest  in  exports.  But,  over  and  above  this,  there 
is  fear  in  Britain  that  the  United  States  may  be 
unable  to  avoid  a  slump  after  the  war;  that,  in 
fact,  the  future  course  of  the  American  economy  is 
very  insecure.  Thus  they  are  thrown  back  on  re- 

46.  See  Geoffrey  Crowther,  “British  Twentieth-Century  Eco¬ 
nomics,”  Yale  Review  (New  Haven),  December  1944,  pp. 
210-24. 
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strictive  policies  by  which  they  may  hope  to  avoid 
catastrophic  repercussions  to  their  economy  in  the 
event  of  an  American  debacle. 

The  economic  difficulties  which  Britain  faces 
have  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  course  it  has 
pursued  at  recent  international  conferences  deal¬ 
ing  with  post-war  economic  questions.  Britain’s 
problems  will  be  further  amplified  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  post-war  shipping  is  finally  considered;  or, 
in  view  of  American  opposition  to  many  private 
international  business  agreements,  when  the  vexed 
question  of  international  cartels  is  broached."*^ 
Recently,  more  sympathetic  attention  has  been 
given  in  Britain  to  the  subject  of  cartel  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  prevailing  opinion,  accustomed  to  the 
cartelization  of  industry  domestically,  still  appears 
highly  skeptical  of  the  American  approach  to 
this  question.'** 

At  the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Conference  of 
July  1944  the  serious  financial  position  of  Britain 
was  first  aired  fully  in  public.  In  Parliamentary 
debates  dealing  with  the  conference  agenda — the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
— fears  regarding  the  possible  effects  of  such  agen¬ 
cies  on  British  internal  monetary  policies  were  set 
forth.  It  was  made  abundantly  clear  from  the  out¬ 
set  that,  however  much  it  might  wish  to  cooperate 
internationally,  Britain  would  resist  any  limitations 
on  its  liberty  to  manage  internal  financial  policies. 
While  there  was  great  objection  to  any  return  to 
a  rigid  gold  standard  on  principle,  it  was  empha¬ 
sized  also  that  no  automatic  financial  controls 
could  be  completely  effective  and  that  Britain 
must  be  free,  in  any  case,  to  carry  out  whatever 
monetary  measures  were  necessary  to  provide  full 
employment  at  home.'*^ 

British  hesitation  to  enter  into  an  unrestricted, 
fully  competitive  air  transport  regime  after  the 
war  highlights  even  more  clearly  Britain’s  eco¬ 
nomic  dilemma.  Its  policy  at  the  Chicago  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  in  November  1944  reflects 
not  only  apprehension  of  American  dominance  in 
this  field  but  also  the  prevailing  trend  of  thought 

47.  For  a  hint  of  the  probable  attitude  toward  the  shipping 
problem,  see  House  of  Lords  debates  on  shipping,  The  Times, 
October  5,  1944,  p.  8. 

48.  See  Red  vers  Opie,  A  Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cartel  (Institute  on  Post-war  Reconstruction,  New  York 
University,  Scries  IV,  No.  5,  November  15,  1944). 

49.  Sec  The  Economist,  July  29,  1944,  pp.  138-39;  and  The 
Times,  September  5,  1944,  p.  5,  where  the  impact  of  the 
scheme  on  the  trade  cycle  is  discussed.  See  also  S.  F..  Harris, 
“Can  Britain  Afford  Bretton  Woods?”  New  Republic  (New 
York),  November  27,  1944,  pp.  681-84,  in  which  the  author 
argues  that  British  concern  about  the  pwssible  inflationary 
effects  of  the  proposed  fund  appears  to  him  exaggerated,  and 
also  that  many  in  Britain  arc  prone  to  underestimate  American 
determination  to  avoid  an  economic  debacle  in  the  United  States. 


on  internal  economic  questions.  The  British  pref-  | 
erence  for  cartelization  was  evident  in  the  plan 
which  their  delegates  presented  at  Chicago,  in-  i 
eluding  the  proposals  for  strict  route  and  rate  allo¬ 
cations,  to  be  controlled  preferably  by  a  strong  ] 
international  air  transport  authority.^®  I 

Back  of  these  proposals  is  the  fear  of  competi-  I 
tive  disadvantage  in  a  transport  service  industry,  | 
substantial  receipts  from  which — it  might  be  hoped  I 
— could  aid  in  improving  the  balance  of  pay-  1 
ments  position.  Britain  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  I 

competition  in  various  areas  of  transport  and  I 

trade,  in  return  for  assurance  that  it  will  garner  ! 
a  share  capable  of  guaranteeing  equality  of  power  j 
with  the  other  great  nations  and  commensurate  I 
with  the  financial  needs  of  its  internal  policy  of  j 
full  employment.  i 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  RESPONSIBILITIES  ! 

The  economic  dilemma  Britain  faces  is  obvious. 

It  is  also  evident,  particularly  after  the  contro-  | 
versies  between  American  and  British  representa-  I 
tives  at  the  Chicago  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  | 
that  the  solution  of  many  British  economic  prob-  f 

lems  will  depend  on  action  the  United  States  takes  | 

in  its  foreign  economic  policy.  Here  Britain’s 
search  for  security — both  economic  and  political  I 
— is  brought  into  single  focus.  How  far  Britain  | 
will  regard  it  necessary  to  go  in  the  direction  of  j 
insuring  its  future,  either  by  restrictive  economic  | 
measures  or  by  separate  alliances  with  other  na-  I 
tions,  will  turn  on  the  relations  established  with  | 
the  United  States  which  can  vitally  affect  its  eco-  ) 
nomic  recovery  and  political  safety.  | 

The  whole  burden,  of  course,  does  not  rest  with 
the  United  States.  So  important,  however,  is  the  I 
attitude  the  American  people  assumes  with  respect 
to  Britain  and  the  action  its  government  pursues,  | 

that  it  is  possible  to  suggest  measures  which— if  | 

taken  by  the  United  States — may  not  only  allevi-  [ 

ate  Britain’s  anxiety  about  its  future,  but  will  I: 

prove  of  lasting  self-interest  to  this  country.  It  is  I 

also  possible  to  suggest  measures  Britain  alone  can 
undertake  if  the  economic  dilemma  it  faces  is  to  be  t 
overcome.  Certain  political  objectives  Britain  is  | 
now  following  may  also  need  reconsideration.  : 

BRITISH  DECISIONS 

No  one  will  deny  the  validity  of  Britain’s  desire 
for  security;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  | 
powers,  the  choices  presented  in  fulfilling  that  aim  j_ 
are  onerous  in  the  extreme.  Adjustment  from  a 
status  of  the  world’s  first  creditor  nation,  leading 

■50.  See  White  Paper  on  Civil  Aviation,  Cmd.  6561,  Octo¬ 
ber  19,  1944;  also  j.  P.  Van  Zandt,  "The  Chicago  Civil  Avia¬ 
tion  Conference,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  February  15,  1945- 
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sea  power,  and  arbiter  of  Europe’s  destinies  will  de¬ 
mand  profound  changes  both  in  national  attitudes 
and  in  state  activities  abroad.  That  this  change  is 
occurring  in  Britain  is  evidenced  by  its  recent 
willingness  to  accommodate  the  growing  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  long-delayed  recog¬ 
nition  of  American  strength  throughout  the 
world.  But  it  is  not  so  evident  that  this  recogni¬ 
tion  of  changed  power-relationships  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  has  produced  a  comparable  change  in 
the  intent  of  policies  pursued  in  many  areas  where 
Britain  alone  is  not  able  to  provide  security.  No 
longer  the  first  naval  power  and  outmatched  texlay 
by  the  United  States  in  air  strength,  Britain  must 
henceforth  depend  on  American  military  power 
in  many  areas  where  British  responsibilities  are 
greatest. 

It  has  been  stressed  throughout  this  Report  that 
Britain’s  appraisal  of  the  future  is  predicated  on 
the  growing  interdependence  of  nations.  All  re¬ 
cent  diplomatic  developments,  it  is  repeatedly 
emphasized,  have  been  undertaken  with  the  larger 
aim  in  mind  of  entering  a  collective  security  or¬ 
ganization.  But  it  remains  true  that  some  day-to- 
day  diplomatic  decisions  have  been  taken  which  it 
is  difficult  to  construe  as  compatible  with  the  pro¬ 
jected  international  security  system,  although  the 
British  would  argue  that  it  is  still  a  “projected” 
system.  In  view  of  insistent  American  interest  in 
British  action  both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
however,  it  is  important  that  Britain  constantly 
clarify  its  aims  and  decisions.  For  if  American 
decisions  about  its  role  in  world  affairs  may  deter¬ 
mine  British  action,  the  character  of  British  pol¬ 
icy  may  also  affect  decisions  of  the  United  States. 

Other  decisions,  which  seem  of  less  practical 
significance  because  they  appear  only  remotely 
feasible,  but  are  nonetheless  fundamental,  relate  to 
the  provision  of  effective  military  forces  for  the 
international  organization  to  be  erected  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  on  this  point,  as  indicated  above,  that 
most  British  opinion  suspends  judgment  on  the 
plans  outlined  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  for  the  United 
Nations  Security  Organization.  Yet,  if  the  fear¬ 
less  and  realistic  analysis  of  power  relations  which 
the  British  welcome  as  being  embodied  in  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  scheme  is  to  bear  fruit,  then  in 
all  logic  Britain’s  professed  willingness  to  trust 
its  security  to  such  an  organization  must  be  met 
by  further  equally  realistic  proposals  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  that  force  as  a  political  reality.  This  would 
involve  the  consideration  of  joint-defense  areas 
throughout  the  world,  and  would  create  crucial 
choices  for  Britain,  which  for  centuries  has  sought 
to  obtain  and  hold  many  of  the  world’s  most 


strategic  land  and  sea  outposts. 

In  the  economic  realm,  there  are  perhaps  few 
steps  which  Britain  can  take  alone  to  alleviate  its 
situation  other  than  those  which  have  been  indi¬ 
cated  and  are  already  under  way.  This  goes  far 
toward  admitting  the  full  cogency  of  the  grim 
appraisal  Britain  now  makes  of  its  present  and 
future  economic  position.  But  while  a  serious 
economic  situation  confronts  Britain,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  German  and  Japanese  economic 
power  will  be  greatly  reduced  after  the  war. 
Britain  may  well  profit  from  this  fact,  and  it  will 
remain  for  some  time  to  come  a  great  consumer 
of  the  world’s  primary  products  from  abroad.  As 
such,  Britain,  like  the  United  States  with  its  domi¬ 
nant  economic  influence,  can  set  in  motion  policies 
which  will  profoundly  affect  world  trade  in  gen¬ 
eral.  However,  if  it  is  believed  that  an  expanding 
world  trade  must  be  achieved  in  the  long  run, 
despite  the  necessity  of  employing  some  restrictive 
measures  in  the  interim,  then  Britain  must  be  sure 
that  these  interim  measures  do  not  contribute  to 
a  trend  toward  self-sufficiency  or  prove  incom¬ 
patible  with  its  later  and  wider  goal.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  interwar  years  condemns  the  adoption 
of  such  policies — which  were  followed  by  a  con¬ 
stant  retraction  of  the  total  volume  of  world  trade 
— as  leading  to  economic  rivalry  similar  to  the  po¬ 
litical  rivalry  resulting  from  exclusive  political  alli¬ 
ances.  On  this  score  especially,  many  in  the  United 
States  will  wonder  at  just  what  point  or  by  what 
methods  various  restrictive  policies,  adopted  for 
the  immediate  post-war  period,  may  lead  to  a  uni¬ 
versal  multilateral  trading  system. 

AMERICAN  DECISIONS 

American  decisions  of  the  most  fundamental 
nature  are  also  necessary  if  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  to  enjoy  security  and  prosperity  in  the 
future.  With  respect  to  both  goals,  it  lies  within 
the  power  of  this  country  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  not  only  Britain  but  the  entire 
world  faces.  Whether  that  power  is  so  used  will 
depend  on  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  primary  requisite 
for  this  country  in  approaching  the  British  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  undertake  the  same  realistic  analysis  of 
our  present  and  future  necessities  which  has  been 
undertaken  in  Britain.  Now  that  the  United  States 
is  the  world’s  greatest  creditor  nation  and  possesses 
the  largest  industrial  plant,  its  first  decision  must 
concern  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  in  its  national  life.  As 
the  world’s  outstanding  military  nation,  its  next 
task  is  to  relate  its  power  to  its  professed  aims 
abroad. 
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Britain’s  search  for  security 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  such  an  American  ap¬ 
praisal  has  been  under  way  since  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  The  experiences  of  the  present  con¬ 
flict,  although  brought  home  perhaps  less  closely 
than  in  Britain,  have  aided  in  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustment  in  national  attitudes  commen¬ 
surate  with  our  power.  As  in  the  case  of  Britain, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pursue  to  its  logical  extreme 
our  professed  desire  to  enter  into  an  international 
security  system.  Once  this  is  accomplished  and 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  United  States  will  actively 
participate  in  a  collective  organization  like  that 
planned  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  then  Britain’s  anxi¬ 
ety  about  trusting  its  security  to  that  system  will 
be  relieved.  As  in  the  case  of  the  decisions  which 
confront  Britain,  our  course  is  beset  with  difficul¬ 
ties  beyond  measure. 

But  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  American  participa¬ 
tion  at  the  side  of  Britain  in  two  world-wide  wars 
within  a  generation  must  in  itself  suggest  to  the 
peoples  of  both  countries  that  the  defense  require¬ 
ments  of  the  two  nations  are  mutual.  The  United 
States,  now  heavily  committed  in  a  military  sense 
in  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  must  make  clear 
its  future  aims  in  those  areas.  Whether  or  not  a 
fully  effective  international  security  system  is  or¬ 
ganized  immediately,  the  American  people  and 
government  must  recognize  that  this  nation  can¬ 
not  withdraw  from  active  participation  in  world 
affairs  once  the  war  is  finished.  Responsible  use  of 
its  paramount  power  today  demands  that  the 
United  States  exert  its  influence  at  all  times  to 
support  those  obligations  for  which,  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort,  it  is  prepared  to  go  to  war. 

If  these  major  decisions  were  made,  the  lesser 
difficulties  Britain  faces  would  be  eased  materially, 
even  where  its  hope  for  security  is  dependent  on 
United  States  action.  If  the  American  economic 
system  is  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  produc¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  fears  about  a  post-war  deflation 
in  this  country  would  be  dispelled.  Doubts  about 
the  feasibility  of  restoring  a  multilateral  system  of 
trade  and  finance  would  be  eradicated  by  the 


knowledge  that  an  expanding  world  trade  would 
provide .  competitive  choice  rather  than  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage  in  transport  services,  investments 
and  markets.  In  such  an  atmosphere  also,  it  would 
be  possible  to  remove  present  barriers  to  free  trade 
or  find  that  within  the  scope  of  increased  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  foreign  trade  the  problem  of  tariffs  and 
preferential  schemes  ceased  to  command  impor¬ 
tance.  If  we  have  an  expanding  world  economy,  it 
will  be  easier  for  British  interests  to  recoup  their 
lost  investments  abroad  and  thus  further  stabilize 
their  balance  of  payments. 

As  the  present  great  creditor  nation,  we  must  bp 
prepared  both  to  make  large  liquid  reserves  avail¬ 
able  to  countries  demanding  American  dollars 
and  also  increase  our  imports  appreciably  above 
the  pre-war  level.  Whether  these  measures  affect 
Britain  directly  or  indirectly,  they  will  again  case 
the  tight  situation  that  trading  nation  faces  in  the 
future.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  final  Icnd- 
lease  settlement  could  be  undertaken  in  full  con¬ 
formity  with  Article  VII  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agree¬ 
ments,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  commerce 
between  the  two  countries,  but  to  promote  mutu¬ 
ally  advantageous  economic  relations  between 
them  and  the  improvement  of  world-wide  eco¬ 
nomic  relations. 

If  Britain  is  assured  on  the  basis  of  American  de¬ 
cisions  that  the  above  situation  will  prevail,  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  British  economy  in  the  interim  period 
will  be  greatly  simplified.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
security  the  recent  modification  of  lend-lease  aid  to 
Britain,  announced  on  November  30,  1944— pro¬ 
viding  for  like  percentage  reconversion  in  both 
Countries  and  giving  aid  to  the  reconstruction  of 
British  export  industries — will  appear  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  stone  for  later  economic  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries.  Such  ccx)peration,  along  with 
British  and  American  participation  in  a  world  se¬ 
curity  system,  would  then  provide  the  answer  to 
Britain’s  legitimate  search  for  security. 
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Guide  to  Official  British  Plans  for  Reconstruction 


'  By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  G.  S.  McClellan 

•  During  1944  the  British  government  has  ad- 
^  vanced  comprehensive  plans  for  the  nation’s  do- 

*  ’  mestic  economic  and  social  reconstruction  in  the 

post-war  years.  These  proposals,  with  the  excep- 
^  tion  of  those  dealing  with  education,  have  not 
yet  been  embodied  in  legislative  statute.  But  the 
'  plans  recently  announced  for  full  employment, 
social  insurance,  national  health  service,  land  use, 

■  rural  and  city  planning,  and  housing  indicate  the 
Government’s  earnest  intent  to  implement  Prime 
Minister  Churchill’s  Four-Year  Plan  for  national 
redevelopment  presented  in  his  broadcast  of 
March  21,  1943. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES.  Present  proposals  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  in  Britain  have  been  summarized  in  a  series 
of  Government  White  Papers  which  follow  earlier 
studies  and  reports  made  by  special  committees 
that  bear  the  name  of  the  chairman,  such  as  the 
famed  report  on  social  insurance  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  William  Beveridge.*  This 
study,  made  public  in  November  1942,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  September  1944  by  the  White  Paper  on 
social  insurance.^  The  latter  proposed  somewhat 
‘  lower  benefits  and  contributions  than  did  the 

Beveridge  report,  but  nevertheless  provided  for 
unemnloyment  and  sickness  insurance,  health  serv¬ 
ice,  widows’  pensions,  retirement  pensions,  family 
allowances,  orphans’  allowances,  maternity  grants 
1  and  death  grants.  A  little  more  than  half  the  con- 
:  tributions  needed  to  finance  these  services  are  to  be 

I  paid  for  through  taxation  by  national  and  local 

government  units.  The  remaining  cost  is  to  be 
1  borne  by  employer  and  employee  contributions, 
i  A  national  health  service  has  been  proposed 

which,  if  fully  carried  out,  will  amount  to  a  revo- 
1  lution  in  the  British  medical  services.  As  the  White 
1  Paper  on  national  health  service  of  February  1944 
indicates,^  “the  proposed  comprehensive  service 
)  will  cover  everything,  from  minor  ailments  to 
major  surgery,  from  the  day-to-day  care  of  mother 
and  child  to  the  special  provision  for  those  suffer¬ 
ing  from  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  The  service  will 
be  entirely  without  charge  to  the  patient.’’  Britain 
will  be  divided  into  hospital  areas,  presided  over 
by  joint  local  authorities  which  are  to  provide 
complete,  publicly  financed  hospital  and  consultant 
services  in  each  area.  “Grouped  practice’’  of  doc- 

I-  See  Report  on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  Services  (Bev- 
fridge),  November  1942,  Cmd.  6404.  (This  report  and  all 
others  mentioned  in  this  article  are  published  in  London,  by 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.) 

2.  See  Social  Insurance,  Parts  I  and  II,  September  1944,  Cmd. 
j  6550-1. 

3-  See  National  Health  Service,  February  1944,  Cmd.  6502. 


tors  will  be  fostered,  although  any  one  who  wishes 
to  do  so  may  associate  himself  with  a  “family 
dcKtor’’  through  a  publicly  supported  general- 
practitioner  service.  The  family  doctor,  who  may 
give  all  or  part  of  his  time  to  public  service,  would 
be  paid  not  by  the  patient,  to  whom  the  service 
would  be  free,  but  by  the  government.  Plans  for 
the  reform  of  medical  education  have  also  been 
prepared  for  the  Government  by  the  Goodenough 
Committee.'* 

The  Education  Act,  w'hich  became  law  on  Au¬ 
gust  3,  1944,  was  based  on  the  White  Paper  on 
educational  reconstruction  of  July  1943.’  This  Act 
is  the  major  legislative  achievement  to  date  in  the 
field  of  national  post-war  redevelopment.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  ultimate  reorganization  of  the  state 
educational  system  into  three  levels — primary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  later  stages — and  links  the  independent 
schools  to  the  national  school  system.  The  Act 
provides  for  nursery  schools  where  needed,  and 
raises  the  school-leaving  age,  first  to  15  and  then 
to  16  years.  Part-time  education  during  working- 
hours  in  Young  Peoples  Colleges  is  compulsory 
up  to  the  age  of  18.  Increased  grants  for  technical 
and  adult  education  are  promised,  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  meals  and  milk  at  schools  is  required.  The 
long-term  problem  of  teachers’  training  has  also 
been  studied,  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  the 
curriculum  and  examinations  in  secondary  schools, 
the  abolition  of  tuition  fees  in  grant-aided  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  the  youth  service  after  the 
war.^ 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION.  Although  popular 
attention  and  Government  interest  were  first  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  above  progressive  social  security  meas¬ 
ures,  the  question  of  full  employment  has  recently 
become  of  paramount  importance.  For,  in  view  of 
the  extensive  cost  of  the  social  security  program, 
it  is  now  fully  agreed  in  Britain  that  unless  the 
nation’s  post-war  economy  as  a  whole  functions 
at  a  high  level  of  activity,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
finance  either  the  plans  for  social  security  or  other 
reconstruction  projects.  The  proposals  for  full  em¬ 
ployment  were  announced  in  the  Government 
white  Paper  on  employment  policy  of  May  1944.^ 
Britain’s  attack  on  the  question  of  full  employ- 

4.  Sec  Report  on  Medical  Schools  (Goodenough),  1944. 

5.  See  Educational  Reconstruction,  July  1943,  Cmd.  6458. 

6.  Sec  Report  on  Teachers  and  Youth  Leaders  (McNair), 
1944;  Report  on  Curriculum  and  Examinations  in  Secondary 
Schools  (Norwood),  1943;  Report  on  Abolition  of  Tuition  Fees 
in  Grant-Aided  Secondary  Schools  (Fleming),  1943;  Report 
on  Public  Schools  (Fleming),  1944;  and  Report  on  the  Youth 
Service  after  the  War,  1943. 

7.  Sec  Employment  Policy,  May  1944,  Cmd.  6527. 
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ment  is  to  be  made  on  a  broad  scale.  The  aim  of 
future  policy — quite  rightly  regarded  as  revolu¬ 
tionary — will  be  to  detect  the  beginning  of  a  slump 
at  its  outset  and,  by  a  series  of  concerted  measures, 
to  counteract  the  ensuing  unemployment  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  A  central  statistical  staff  will  be 
employed  to  measure  and  analyze  economic  trends. 

In  some  instances,  unorthodox  measures  are  an¬ 
ticipated  in  carrying  out  the  proposals,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  a  large  degree  of  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  in  the  economic  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion  can  be  expected.  Total  expenditures  are  to 
be  prevented  from  falling  to  a  level  where  general 
unemployment  appears.  In  addition,  the  level  of 
prices  and  wages  is  to  be  kept  reasonably  stable. 
Also,  mobility  of  workers  between  occupations  and 
localities  will  be  maintained.  While  no  departure 
from  the  principle  that  the  budget  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  over  extended  periods  is  intended  by  the 
White  Paper,  it  does  suggest  the  expansion  of  public 
capital  expenditure  at  the  outset  of  a  depression. 
A  novel  feature  is  the  proposal  to  reduce  social- 
security  contributions  when  unemployment  rises. 

The  dependence  of  the  whole  economy  on  the 
revival  and  expansion  of  exports  is  frankly  faced 
by  the  White  Paper.  In  the  transition  period  after 
the  war  many  controls  on  rationing,  building,  raw 
materials  and  labor  will  be  maintained  so  that 
urgent  civilian  needs  may  be  met  and  export  pro¬ 
duction  resumed  at  once.  A  White  Paper  on  re¬ 
allocation  of  manpower  has  already  been  prepared, 
and  another  is  due  on  reallocation  as  between  war 
and  civilian  production.® 

The  employment  White  Paper  insists  on  the 
close  relationship  which  must  prevail  hereafter 
among  Government,  labor  and  industry.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  both  labor  and  industry  will  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  plans  for  increasing  the  mobility  of  labor 
and  directing  the  location  of  industry.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  employment  White  Paper  proposes  that 
the  Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
a  substantial  influence  over  the  location  of  new  in¬ 
dustrial  development.  This  was  contemplated  in 
the  Barlow  report  on  the  distribution  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  population,  published  in  1940.’  That  the 
Government  also  intends  to  facilitate  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  industry,  now  recognized  in  Britain  as 
vitally  essential,  was  emphasized  by  the  report  of 
a  commission  which  studied  methods  in  the 
United  States  cotton  industry.*®  Other  such  indus- 

8.  Sec  Reallocation  of  Manpower  during  the  Interim  Period 
between  the  Defeat  of  Germany  and  the  Defeat  of  Japan, 
1944,  Cmd.  6548. 

9.  Sec  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Distribution  of  the 
Industrial  Population  (Barlow),  January  1940,  Cmd.  6153. 

10.  See  Report  on  the  Cotton  Textile  Mission  to  the  US. A., 
March'April  1944. 


trial  studies  will  doubtless  be  undertaken  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  much  attention 
has  recently  been  given  to  industrial  and  scientific 
research.**  No  Government  plans  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  thus  far  with  respect  to  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem,  railways  and  other  transport  industries,  coal 
mining,  and  power  production  and  distribution. 
But  there  is  great  doubt  whether  these  industries 
will  be  returned  to  their  pre-war  status  after  the 
experience  of  national  organization  and  direction 
during  the  war. 

HOUSING,  URBAN  AND  RURAL  PLANNING.  During  the 

war  three  Ministries — Works,  Health,  and  Town 
and  Country  Planning — have  been  studying  the 
problems  of  rebuilding  Britain.  Although  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  a  four- 
year  agricultural  plan  is  contemplated,  thus  far 
plans  deal  largely  with  tax  deduction  benefits  and 
increased  lending  resources  to  farmers.  However, 
the  Barlow  report  on  the  distribution  of  industrial 
population,  the  Scott  report  on  rural  land  utiliza¬ 
tion,*^  and  the  Uthwatt  report  on  compensation 
and  betterment*^  are  all  concerned  with  the  major 
question  of  land  planning,  while  many  other  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  made  of  particular  aspects  of  hous¬ 
ing.  At  present,  damaged  houses  are  being  recon¬ 
ditioned  with  Government  assistance,  and  half  a 
million  emergency,  prefabricated  houses  are  being 
built.  Plans  are  also  being  made  for  building  with 
public  funds  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
manent  houses  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  years 
after  the  defeat  of  Germany.  For  the  long-term 
housing  program,  a  twelve-year  plan  is  being 
worked  out  with  the  private  building  trades. 

The  Uthwatt  Committee  called  for  virtual  na¬ 
tionalization  of  the  land.  But  the  Government  pro¬ 
posals,  in  its  White  Paper  on  the  control  of  land 
use  published  in  June  1944,  were  less  far-reaching.'* 
A  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Parliament,  which  would  confer  on 
local  authorities  the  right  to  buy  certain  areas  and 
pay  compensation  on  the  basis  of  1939  values. 
The  land  is  subsequently  to  be  leased  to  private 
firms  for  development  in  conformity  with  city 
plans.  Where  value  increases  occur,  except  those 
due  to  improvements  carried  out  by  the  landlords, 
betterment  charges  of  80  per  cent  are  to  be  paid 
to  the  Government.  There  has  been  wide  support 
in  Britain  for  such  land  use  reforms;  but  to  date 
they  have  not  become  law. 

11.  See  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  April  I944t  0™*- 
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12.  See  Report  on  Ixtnd  Utilisation  in  Rural  Areas  (Scott)i 
August  1942,  Cmd.  6378. 

13.  See  Report  on  Compensation  and  Betterment  (Uthwio)i 
September  1942,  Cmd.  6386. 

14.  See  Control  of  Land  Use,  June  1944,  Cmd.  6537. 


